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ANCIENT IRISH ART. 

A FEW WORDS ON INTERLACED METAL-WORK. 

By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 




striking characteristic of ancient Irish Art is the 
elaborate nature of the interlacing which pre- 
vails in ornamentation. Whether in sculpture, 
in metal-work, or in illuminated drawings, the 
same general principle of interwoven lines, 
bands, animals, or foliage, or a combination 
of all, predominates, and gives to Irish Art a 
character which, despite its general analogy to that of the 
Anglo-Saxons, is all its own. The same feeling, it is true, runs 
through the designs of the ancient Irish and the Anglo-Saxon 
artists, but there are distinct characteristics belonging to each, 
and however beautiful may be, and undoubtedly is, the latter, 
it is far surpassed in wideness of conception, in intricacy of 
design, in delicacy of execution, in richness of effect, and in 
variety of detail, by the former. It is as though the minds of 
both conceived the same general ideas, but that the one alone 
had the power of expanding and carrying out those ideas to their 
minutest detail. 

The beauty, and even microscopic nicety, of some of the 
examples of early Irish Art, have called forth the strongest, and 




Fig, I. — Case of the Bell of St. Patrick^ end view. 



sometimes even the most extravagant, expressions of wonder 
and admiration from men of judgment; and the minds that 
conceived and carried out some of the designs have been 
declared to be '' superhuman " and ** inspired by angels.'* The 
opinion of Giraldus Cambrensis, who wrote in the twelfth 
century, may be thus freely translated: — "Amongst all the 
miraculous things of Kildare, nothing surprised me so much 
as that wonderful book said to have been written from the dicta- 
tion of an angel in St. Bridget's own time. This book contains 
the four Gospels according to Jerome's version, and is adorned 
with almost as many richly-illuminated figures as it has pages. 
Here you see the majesty of the Divine countenance, there the 



mystic shapes of the evangelists, furnished with six, four, or 
two wings ; here is the eagle, there is the calf ; in another part 
the face of a man, or of a lion, together with other designs ' 
without number, which, if carelessly surveyed, seemed rather 
blots than intertwined ligatures, and appeared to be simple, 
where in truth there was nothing but intricacy. But on close 
examination the secrets of the art were evident ; and so delicate 
and subtle, so laboured and minute, so intertwined and knotted, 
so intricately brilliantly coloured did you perceiye them, that 
you were ready to say that they were the work of an angel, and 
not of man ; the more intently I examined them, the more was 
I filled with fresh wonder and amazement. Neither could 
Apelles do the like. Indeed, mortal hand seemed incapable of 
forming or painting them." So minute and intricate indeed is 
the work in some examples, that they are traditionally said 
(notably the Book of Kells) to have been traced by angels. 

Of this marvellously elaborate character of early Irish Art, 
Mr. Westwood says that, at a period when the Fine Arts may 
be said to have been almost extinct in Italy and other parts of 
the continent, namely, from the fifth to the end of the eighth 




Fig. 2,— Central Band of the Devonshire Crozier. 

century, the art of ornamenting manuscripts had attained a 
perfection almost miraculous in Ireland. "Another circum- 
stance," he says, " equally deserving of notice, is the extreme 
delicacy and wonderful precision, united with extraordinary 
minuteness of detail, with which many of these ancient manu- 
scripts are ornamented. I have examined with a magnifying 
glass the pages of the Gospels of Lindisfarne and the Book of 
Kells, without detecting a false line or irregular interlacement ; 
and when it is considered that many of these details consist 
of spiral lines, and are so minute as to have been impossible to 
have been executed by a pair of compasses, it really seems a 
problem, not only with what eyes,^ but also with what instru- 
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ments, they could have been executed. One instance of the 
minuteness of these details will suffice, I have counted in a 
small space, scarcely three-quarters of an inch in length by less 
than half an inch in width, in the Book of Armagh, no fewer 
than one hundred and fifty-eight interlacements of a slender 
ribbon pattern, formed of white lines edged with black ones. 
The style of Art in these islands, from the seventh to the eleventh 
century, was infinitely more elaborate than that of any existing, 
or, indeed, of any subsequent school .... The invention and 
skill displayed, the neatness, precision, and delicacy, far sur- 
pass all that is to be found in ancient manuscripts executed 



by continental artists .... The artists who executed the manu- 
scripts were also the originators of the stone crosses .... The 
style of ornament in both classes of monuments is essentially 
the same." 

But it is not my intention in this brief article to touch upon 
the subject of manuscripts further than to remark that the 
same general characteristic of minuteness and intricacy of pat- 
tern prevailing in the designs with which they are adorned, 
marks, to an equally great extent, the designs exhibited on the 
metal-work and on the sculpture of the same and subsequent 
periods. Some marvellous examples of metal-work, quite dis- 






-^^S^' I'— The Devonshire Crozier. 

tinct in their character from the Shrine of St. Manchan, which I 
have recently described in these pages, but which are of at least 
equal mterest and more elaborate beauty, exist ; and to one or 
two of these I now purpose to call attention. The eleventh or 
twelfth century case in which St. Patrick's bell is preserved, is a 
notable example of metal-work. It was made, as is ascertained 
from the inscription which it bears in ancient Irish lettering, for 
Donnell O'Lochlainn, monarch of Ireland, who reigned from 
1091 to 1105. It is of copper, and was originally ornamented in 
various ways with gold, silver, and coloured glass. The inter- 
lacings, which are of the most elaborate character, are, in some 



Fig, ^,— The Tara Brooch: Front. 

smaller parts, cut in the solid gold, but the larger and more 
important ones are entirely open-work, and of wondrous deli- 
cacy ; they are, in all cases, attached to the copper body by 
pins or rivets. The main feature of the design is that of ex- 
traordinary animals distorted and twisted into flowing lines, and 
forming the most elaborate interlaced knots, which intersect 
and intertwine with each other in the wildest but most sym- 
metrical manner. The cut is engraved on Fig. i. 

Another fine example of early Irish metal- work is the " Devon- 
shire crozier" (Fig. 3) — so called because it belongs to the Duke 
of Devonshire — which was some time ago exhibited at South Ken- 
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sington. This remarkable example of early Irish Art was found 
several years ago— during alterations at Lismore Castle— built 
up in a recess in a wall along with a valuable Irish MS. It is 
three feet four inches in length, the core being of oak, which is 
cased with bronze. It is elaborately ornamented at the, head, 
the foot, and the central band, with raised work in bronze, which 
has been richly gilt, and with silver, enamel, and niello. Around 
the shaft, at the foot of the crook, is an inscription in ancient 
Irish character and language, which reads thus:— '*A prayer 
of Nial Mac Meic ^ducain, for whom was made this precious 
work. A prayer for Nechtan, the artist who made this precious 
work." * MaCiEducain, who was Bishop of Lismore, died 
in 1 1 13, so that the crozier dates back to the end of the 
eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century. On 
the ridge of the head, or crook, is a series of nonde- 
script animals, such as the Irish artists so revelled in 
depicting (which in this instance bear, perhaps, a slight 
resemblance to Uzards or dragons), scaled, and exqui- 
sitely interlaced one with another in succession. This 
crest, or ridge (if it may be so called) of the crook is 
perforated, so that the openwork gives it a peculiarly 
light and elegant appearance. The eyes of some of 
the animals are formed of what is said to be lapis lazuli. 
The head is divided into panels, with circular bosses at 
the intersections ; these are mostly formed of deep blue 
glass, while in the panels are rivet-holes, which show that 
they too were originally filled with metal-work — probably 
silver interlacing. The edge of the front of the crook is 
divided into delicately-formed panels filled with inter- 
lacings, and divided from each other by enamelled squares, 
while the front itself has originally been filled with de- 
sighs in gold. Round the centre of the shaft is a richly- 
ornamented band, shown on the engraving (Fig. 2) ; each 
compartment of this is filled with intricate interlacing in 
metal-work.. The foot of the staff is of extreme beauty. 
Its design is thus carefully described by Mr. O'Neill in 
his admirable work, to which I am indebted for the two 
woodcuts: — *'The designs are framed with silver and 
dark blue, similar to the centre boss : but the framing, 
which in the centre ornament is principally of circular 
forms mixed with straight lines, is, in this lower orna- 
ment, composed of straight lines, with the exception of 
the ornaments at the upper part. There are four human 
heads at this part, and the tops of the fastening-pins are 
at each side of these heads, and form parts of the de- 
signs. There are twenty-eight panels of ornaments con- 
tained within the silver bands of this lower part of the 
staff; of these, six are almost exactly alike, and the 
singular figure subjects, in the third row from the top, 
are in couples which have a very close resemblance. 
Below these twenty-eight panels of ornament the staff 
narrows, and from a round form it becomes six-sided ; 
each of these sides is filled with gilt and silver orna- 
ments, the silver being let into spaces cut out of the 
solid metal. The six ornaments at the top of this lower 
part consist of so many different gilt interlaced patterns ; 
then come six silver ornaments. Below the silver deco- 
rations are five panels containing full-length human 
figures, gilt, the head of each finishing in a pair of horns ; 
the lower part of each figure is attired in a garment 
which, both in shape and from being checkered, resem- 
bles a Highlander's kilt. The North British kilt is worn 
shorter than is seen on these figures. The remaining, or sixth 
panel, has an interlaced pattern composed of two animals inter- 
twined. Below these six patterns is another series of six silver 
ornaments resting on a gilt and silver-banded nearly half-round 
moulding ; below this moulding are six more gilt panels, which 
are separated by silver bands ; the ornaments in these are of 
the animal character. The staff finishes as is shown in the 
woodcut, the part immediately above the termination being com- 



posed of three small round pieces of metal, which we may term 
pillars, the metal being cut away clear inside." 

But it is not these exceptional kinds of articles — bell cases, 
croziers, and the like — that I wish to speak of in this brief 
paper. I have simply alluded to them as being fine examples 
of early decorative metal-work, for the sake of showing that the 
same feeling which characterized the design upon them, per- 
vaded and became the distinguishing feature of those articles 
and objects of everyday use, the fibulae, or penannular brooches. 
These were of a more or less valuable and elaborate character, 
and of greatly varied sizes ; but many of them present features 




* The modern forms of the names here commemorated are MacZIducain, M'Get- 
tigan ; and Nechtan, Naugton, or M'Naughton. 



Fig. 5. — The Tar a Brooch : Back. 

of extreme beauty, and are made highly ornate by the introduc- 
tion of delicate interfacings, which form an integral part of the 
design and add immeasurably to its richness. One of the 
finest as well as largest known examples, is that known as the 
"Tara Brooch," which, sold some years ago by a poor woman 
for a few pence at Drogheda, ultimately passed into the hands 
of Mr. Waterhouse, the eminent silversmith of Dublin, who, with 
satisfactory results, reproduced it in a reduced form as an article 
of commerce. I must however defer the description of this brooch 
till another time. 

{To be colli iiitted.) 
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